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facture and made money on them considered naturally
that the Germans had rendered a real service. The pub-
lic became familiar with German goods, and were
impressed by the -willingness to consider their needs and
demands, which implied superior adaptability and pro-
gressiveness. Moreover, differences in price alone are
especially easy to appreciate, and this worked so favor-
ably in the case of German trade that a kind of supersti-
tion as to German industrial invincibility grew up. It
was a common opinion among merchants and importers
that it was futile for others to try to compete with Ger-
man trade. ... It must be remembered, however, that
the markets for high and for low grade goods are entirely
separate, and that instead of excluding each other, they
may react favorably.''

The foreign trade importance of Turkey cannot be
nnderstood without a recognition of the central position
of Turkey in the Eastern hemisphere where Constanti-
nople stands half way on the route from the leading cities
of western Europe to India. Normally, the transit com-
merce which relates mainly to the tremendous passage
of commodities to and from Transcaucasian and south
Eussian ports far exceeds the exports and imports of
Turkey alone. In 1920, possibly three quarters of the
economic life of Constantinople was concerned with that
outside area. And then there must be seriously reckoned
the part played by the City in the commerce of Greece,
Bulgaria, Eomania, Jugo-Slavia, the Soviet Bepubiics,
Turkestan, Persia, and the eastern Mediterranean sector.
The trade revival in the Levant in the latter part of the
nineteenth and in the present century, the result of an
expressed desire on the part of foreign financial and
commercial groups to exploit countries in which there
was a weak capitalistic class, gave to Constantinople,
despite the opening of the Suez Canal, fresh and en-